ILLUSTRATION BY OAVID ERICKSOH

achievements during weekly staff meetings. Each gather-
ing represented an opportunity to express appreciation for
good performance and spotlight the importance of individ-
uals and their contribution to the mission.

Management also greatly increased emphasis on tangi-
ble awards during fiscal year 1984. In effect, this enabled
senior leadership to "put its money where its mouth was"
and reinforced its seriousness and sincerity in establishing
the policy. The intent was not to hand out awards like
candy samples, but rather to fairly recognize the majority
of hardworking employees, perhaps 75 percent to 80 per-
cent, whose efforts made the organization function, Senior
management doubled the money set aside for cash awards
and subsequently made it available to directors for distri-
bution through the existing quality step increase, sustained
superior performance, and notable achievement programs.

The augmented awards budget resulted in roughly a two-
fold increase in the number of awardees. Both the program
and the award recipients received prominent attention at
commander's calls and staff meetings.

In addition, the center implemented a civilian employee
recognition program which paralleled the airman and non-
commissioned officer of the quarter and year programs,
This long-overdue initiative helped change civilian work-
ers' long-standing perception that they were second-class
employees. Forms of recognition were varied and signifi-
cant: permanent inscription of winners' names in a lobby
display, a personalized command plaque, a $50 cash
award from the commander's special morale and welfare
fund, and perhaps most coveted of all, 90 days of reserved
parking for the quarterly winners and a year of reserved
parking for the annual winners,

The response to these initiatives was overwhelmingly
positive. The increase in informal recognition and the
greatly expanded formal awards and recognition program
let workers know that management was serious about en-
couraging and rewarding excellence in the workplace. As
a result, the work atmosphere at the center improved, as
did internal communication. Especially gratifying was a
200-percent increase in participation, in the commander's
tjuestion-and-answer program. Previously, most submis-
sions had been minor complaints, but as the new approach
took hold, the tone and content changed. Complaints be-
gan to be phrased in terms of "since you finally fixed this,
how about fixing that." A steadily increasing number of
submissions complained or asked about nothing; they sim-
ply said "thanks," And most importantly, productivity be-
gan to increase.

The center's increased investment in training had one
overriding justification: people had to have proper training
if management expected them to find better ways to do
their jobs. But motivation was also an important consider-
ation; the investment in people's skills bolstered the per-
ception that management was committed to the program
and to the employees.

The center expanded its formal training program In sev-
eral ways. For example, it established an office to identify
training needs and assist with on-thc-job and other training
programs. In addition, PY 1984 saw a 40-percent increase
in outlays for classroom training either sponsored by the
Office of Personnel Management or delivered by private
consultants. The center also used in-house resources to de-
velop a number of training programs, the most significant
of which was a three-day course for new supervisors. It af-
forded management an opportunity to introduce new su-
pervisors to the center's people-centered management phi-
losophy and to the practical skills they would need to
supervise successfully, The course included a four- to six-
hour discussion of the applicability of In Search of Excel-
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